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turret chamber, with her skirts kilted behind
and before for fear of the dew, Florice borne
to Blanchefleur's chamber in a basket of
flowers, are pictures which can never lose
their freshness, but we grow weary of the
perpetual swoons and tears of every lover,
and the small variety of characters introduced,
the fact that practically all belong to the same
class and are distinguishable only as villains
or heroes, base enchantresses or noble ladies,
intensifies the monotony. To this must be
added the dreary jingle of the verse, which
almost invariably consists of short, rhyming
couplets, the lines constantly having to be
eked out by expletives and meaningless
monosyllables.

Chaucer showed himself fully alive at once
to the possibilities and the absurdities of the
romance. In the Knightes Tale we have an
excellent example of the romance of adven-
ture. It is based upon Boccaccio's Teseide,
but while the Teseide is an epic in twelve books,
the Knightes Tale consists of only 2,250 lines.
The poet who set out to write a romance
seems as a rule to have had no sense either
of time or of unity. The hero sets out on his
travels and in the first forest glade he comes
to, meets a stranger knight. The two at once